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THE MOUNTAIN PIQUET. 


From tHe Exursition ov THE Soorety oF Dares 
ARTISTS. 


BY F. Y. HURLSTONE, PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


Mn. Hurustong, liké Andersen the Danish poet, 
delights to con cre us to the ever beautiful scenes, and 
amongst the pict! ming te 8 of Italy. We have here 
one of those its Of life which are incidents 
in his trave hich the following letter with 
which he his cc ns Will best illustrate. 

Kirby Frith, Leicester 
May 27, 184°. 





Deak Sr 
The § Subject of my picture is one of those 
| outposts Which the shepherds of the Abruzzi mountains 
| (when they have very large flocks of sheep) find it 
ar} place for protection against the wolves. 
ee Bhepherd places these at considerable 
t yet encompassing, as it were, the flock ; 
ua igence of te dog and his knowledge of 
| the cond plan is such; 
« Within that circle none Yurst walk but he ;” 
= it a man of ittimal attempt in any patt ¥ 
le 5 Re. the dogs instantly rush to the spot to 
spasser, posh they neVer vance, 
ae eyond it. But whatever the thtellige 
| of ie ay he is @veh surpassed in sagiicity by 
wolf, a My is superior cunning which gives this 
animal the advantare Over the ‘dog, rather than a 
superiority of physical strength. From these circum- 
stances Often take place a Series of manéenvres, which 
seem scarcely inferior in plah and execution to those 
of warfare enone Men; and may be Baid to be 
(morally considere ) thore, justifiable, from the urgent 
necessities % nature 6n the one hand, and. the pro- 
tection of the defence sa ®h the other. The wolf 
as What is Considered & great advantage in warfare, 


in 2 the taking the initiative ; and among the nume-’ 


| rous &t ec resorted to by him often occurs that 
| of & fe Ofte, Or tivo attack, with much display 
| and iit, diie Of these piquets, 4nd when others run 
to their, assistance, the real attack is swiftly, aenny, 
and With great Vigour, made by others upon the u 
praee eo e@ Wolf has often been known 8 
is appr . taking advantage of swine, a 
ich he drives in the direction 


male any atta, 

t' bat flock, ®% On the further side of it, and 
ne 

Bt aa ta ents i 


over. 
its head, aiid While it remains 
, carries it About, and receives contributions 
cess. 
whieh 1 have paintéd f¥ém had heen ih 
, and the bbe , although mike 
h. disposition, display “ts | 
| was much dietingélsbed 

that prot ‘canine race is not feoeapaebte 
with ene pertiin cen of disposition. The black one, 
although not nearly so good in encounters with the 
wolf, was of a ferdcious disposition, and had frequently 
bitten his companion, who bore his ill-temper with a 
singularly noble generosity. The race of the white dog 
had been with the family of the boy who is standing, for 
unknown generations, and would obey their children 

from the earliest age, but no others. 
I have thus, Sir, given a few circumstances connected 

with my picture, and 
l remain, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
F. Y. Hurtstonz. 
To William Howitt, Esq. 


When & wolf is killed, [ 





LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 


Lissie Marsn’s Turez Eras. —Sr. Valentine's 
Day. 
BY COTTON MATHER MILLS, ESQ. 


Last November but one there was a flitting in our 
neighbourhood ; hardly a flitting after all, forit was only 


| @ single person changing. her place of abode, from one 


lodging, t6 another ; and instead of a comfortable cart- 
load of drawers, and baskets, and dressers, and beds, with 
old king élock at the top of all, there was only onelarge _ 
Wooden thest to be carried after the girl, who moved | 
sloWly and heavily along the streets, listless and de- 
essed more from the state of her mind than of her | 
boa It Was Libbie Marsh, who had been obliged to | 
= her 406m in Dunn Street, because the acquaint- | 
ances, th whom she. had been are there, were | 
Teaving anchester. ain | tried ti i herself fortu- | 
nate in having met Mite lodging more out of | 
the town, and with th we ann to be 
respectable ; she did indee f Beolt butin | 
spite of her reason, the 6 ya 
over her, as she was now about ‘ea thrown 
entirely among strangers. 

No. 2, Court, Albematte se § 8 reached at 
last ; and the pace, slo ate pate drew | 
héar the spot where | fe Was to be left by Ran who 
earried her box; Vial #8 Rivacoeaitaneey ithher | 
was, he Was hot Sa a stranger, 8 vere one €lse was, 
Ean Sut Of their bpen doors, ' p satay them- 
Selves it was Only “ Dixon’s new lo 

Dixon’s house was the last on The left mai Bide of 
the Gourt. A high dead brick wall connected it. ah 
its Opposite neighbour. All the dwelli the 
kame monotofious pattern, and one Bide of An 
Tooked at its exact. a copii as if it Were | 
‘seeing itself Th a look? 

Dixon’s house wis and Hee ie | 
ae but the womah Th} be. care ¥ bag heed » thn 

e was expected, ani = A ten ‘& few 
ex my words, to unlgck a ee 
dull-grey ashies which we Ay tps 
md then she retinfed own 
Libbie standin é With her 
middle of the Pe ace floor, 
word, (even & commonplace a 


better than that dull oon tha i rg ee 


Fone the fast-comir 
ixon and his wife tha their Td: dest | rt, worked in’ |) 
factories and were abs¢ 1 day 

youngest child, es a little gin) | 
the Week days ‘at the heighbour’s whe¥e Yh 
was Weposited ; but, although = aking Wi 
the ‘oo on to the court Le ibbie | 

a ‘are much ] 
Libble Ww she <a wl sep Wi 
rin the om; but, a8 you ima) 
med f liberty eveh go up stairs to fa! 
ings, go fe one es mars! 


up the laddér-like ily 
her bonnet, and Bit do and gat fhe fo 
fire, and think sadly on t ter ht on the owed 
creature she was in this wide wo 

Father and mother gone; her little brother long 
since dead ; (he would have been more than nineteen, 
had he .been alive, but she only thought of him as the 
darling baby ;) her only friends (to call friends) living 
far away at their new home; her employers,—kind 
enough people in their way, ‘but. too rapidly twirling 
round on this bustling éarth to have leisure to think of 
the little work-woman, excepting when they wanted 
gowns turned, carpets mended, or household linen 
darned ; and hardly even the natural, though hidden 
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hope, of a young girl's heatt, to cheer her on with 
bright visions of a home of her own at some future day, 
where, loving and beloved, she might fulfil a woman’s 
dearest duties. 

For Libbie was very plain, as she had known 86 lon#, 
that the consciousness of it had ceased to mortify her. 
You can hardly live in Manchester without having some 
idea of your personal appearance. The factory lads and 
lasses take good care of that, and if you meet them at 
the hours when they are pouring out of thé mills, you 
are sure to hear a good number of truths, some of them 
combined with such a spirit of impudent fun, that you 
| can searcely keep from laughing even at the e€ 
| against yourself. Libbie had often and often been 
greeted by such questions as “ How long is it since you 
were a beauty?” “ What would you take a day to stand 
in a field to scare away the birds?” ete., for her to linger 
under any delusion as to her looks. 

While she was thus musing, and quietly erying over 
the pictures her faney conjured up, the Dixons ¢ame 
dropping in, and surprised her with wet cheeks and 
quivering lips. 


She almost wished to have the stillness again shé | 


had felt so oppressive an hour ago, they talked and 
laughed so loudly and #0 much, and bustled about so 
noisily over every thing they did. Dixon took hold of 
one iron handle of her box, and helped her to bump it 
up stairs; while his daughter Anne followed to see the 
unpacking, and what sort of clothes “little sewing- 
body had gotten.” Mrs. Dixon rattled ont the tea- 
things, and put the kettle on; fetched home her youngest 
child, which added to the commotion. Then she called 
Anne down stairs and sent her off for this thing, and 
that. Eggs to put to the cream, it was so thin. Iam 
to give a relish to the bread and butter. Sone new 
bread (hot, if she could get it). Libbie heard all these 
orders given at fall pitch of Mrs. Dixon’s voice, and 
wondered at their extravaganee, so different to the 
habits of the place where she had last lodged. But 
they were fine spinners in the receipt of good wages ; 
and, confined all day to an atmdésphere ranging from 
75 to 80 degrees ; they had lost all natutal healthy 
appetite for simple food, and having no higher tastes, 
found their greatest enjoyment in their lnxurious meals. 

When tea was ready, Libbie was called down stairs 
| with a rough but hearty invitation to share their meal ; 
she sat mutely at the corner of the tea-table, while they 
went on with their own conversation about peoplé and 
things she knew nothing about ; till at length she Ven- 
tured to ask for a candle to go and finish her unpack- 
ing before bed-time, as she had to fo out sewing for 
several succeeding days. But once in the ‘comparative 
| peace of her bed-room her energy failed her, and she 
| contented herself with locking her Noah's ark of a 
| chest, and put out her candle, and went to sit by the 
| window and gaze out at the night heavens ; for ever and 
| ever the “blue sky that bends over all,” bheds down & 
| feeling of sympathy with the sorrowful at the solemn 
poo when the ceaseless stars are seen to pace its 
e 
jy and by her eye fell down to gazing at the corre- 
| Sponding window to her own on the opposite side of the 
court. It was lighted, but the blind was drawn down. 
| Upon the blind she saw, at first unconsciously, the 
constant weary motion of a little, spectral shadow; a 
child’s hand and arm,—no more; long, thin fingers 
hanging listlessly down from the wrist, while the arm 
moved up and down, as if keeping time to the heavy 
pulses of dull pain. She could not help hoping that 
sleep would soon come to ‘still that incessant, feeble 
motion ; and now and then it did cease, as if the little 
creatiire had dropped into a slumber from very weari- 
ness; but presently the arm jerked up with the fingers 
clenched, as if with a sudden start of agony. When 
Anne came up to bed, Libbie was still sitting watch- 





ing the shadow; and she directly asked to whom it 
belonged. 

“Tt will be Margaret Hall’s lad. Last summer when 
it was so hot, there was no biding with the window shut 
at nights; and their'n were open too; and many’s the 
time he waked me up with his moans. They say he’s 
been better sin’ cold weather came.” 

“Ts he always so bad? Whatten ails him?” asked 
Libbie. 

“Summut’s amiss wi’ his back-bone, folks say ; he’s 
better and worse like. He's a nice little chap enough ; 
and his mother’s not that bad either; only my mother 
and her had words, so now we don’t speak.” 

Libbie went on watching, and when she next spoke 
to ask who and what his mother was, Anne Dixon was 
fast asleep. 

Time passed away, and, as usual, unveiled the hidden 


} things. 


Libbie found out that Margaret Hall was a widow, 
who earned her living as a washerwoman; that this 
little suffering lad was her only child, her dearly be- 
foved. That while she scolded pretty nearly every body 
else “till her name was up” in the neighbourhood for 
& termagant, to him she was evidently most tender and 

tle. He lay alone on his little bed near the window 
through the day, while she was away, toiling for a 
livelihood. But when Libbie had plain sewing to do 
at her lodgings instead of going out to sew, she used 
to watch fromm her bed-room window for the time when 
the shadows opposite, by their mute gestures, told that 
the mother had returmed to bend over her child ; to 
smooth his pillow, to alter his position, to get him 
his nightly cup of tea. And often in the night Libbie 
could not help rising gently from bed to see if the little 
arm Was waving up and down, as was his accustomed 
habit when sleepless from pain. 

Libbie had a good deal of sewing to do at home that 
winter, and whenever it was not so cold as tonumb her 
fingers, she took it up stairs in order to watch the little 
lad in her few odd moments of pause. On his better 
days he could sit up enough to peep out of his window, 
and she found he liked to look at her. Presently she 


venturéd to nod to him Across the court; and his faint 
stile, and ready nod back again, showed that this gave 


him pleasure. { think she would have been encouraged 
by this smile to proceed to a speaking acquaintance, if 
it had not been for his terrible mother, to whom it 
seemed to be irritation enough to know that Libbie was 
& todger at the Dixons’, for her to talk a¢ her whenever 
they encountered each other, and to live evidently in 
wait for some good opportunity of abuse. 

With her constant interest in him, Libbie soon dis- 
eovered his great want of an object on which to occupy 
his thoughts, and which might distract his attention, 
when ‘alone through the long day, from the pain he 
endured. He was very fond of flowers. It was Novem- 
ber when she had first removed to her lodgings, but it had 
been very mild weather and a few flowers yet lingered 
in the gardens, which the country-people gathered into 

ys, and brought on market days into Manchester. 
His mother had bought him a bunch of Michaelmas 
daisies the very day that Libbie had become a neigh- 
bour, and she watched their history. He put them 
first in an old téa-pot, of which the spout was broken 
off, and the lid lost; and he daily replenished the tea- 
pot from the jug of water his mother left near him to 
quench his feverish thirst. By and by one or two out 
of the constellation of lilac stars faded, and then the 
time he had hitherto spent in admiring (almost caress- 
ing) them, was devoted to cutting off those flowers 
whose decay marred the beauty of his nosegay. It took 
him half the morning with his feeble languid motions, 
and his cumbrous old scissors, to trim up his diminish- 
ing darlings. Then at last he seemed to think he had 
better preserve the few that remained by drying them ; 
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so they were carefully put between the leaves of the 
old Bible; and then whenever a better day came, when 
he had strength enough to lift the ponderous book, he 
used to _ its pages to look at his flower friends. 
In winter he could have no more living flowers to tend. 

Libbie thought and thought, till at last an idea 
flashed upon her mind that often made a happy smile 
steal over her face as she stitched away, and which 
cheered her through that solitary winter—for solitary 
it continued to be, although the Dixons were very good 
sort of people; never pressed her for payment if she 
had had but little work that week ; never grudged her 
a share of their extravagant meals, which were far more 
luxurious than she could have met with any where else 
for her previously agreed payment in case of working 
at home; and they would fain have taught her to drink 
rum in her tea, assuring her that she should have it for 
nothing, and welcome. But they were too loud, too 
prosperous, too much absorbed in themselves to take 
off Libbie’s feeling of solitariness; not half as much 
as did the little face by day, and the shadow by night, 
of _ with whom she had never yet exchanged a 
wo 

Her idea was this: her mother came from the east 
of England, where, as perhaps you know, they have 
the pretty custom of sending presents on St. Valentine’s 
day, with the donor's name unknown, and of course 
that mystery constitutes half the enjoyment. The 
14th of February was Libbie’s birthday too; and many 
a year in the happy days of old had her mother de- 
lighted to surprise her with some little gift, of which 
she more than half guessed the giver, although each 
Valentine’s day the manner of its arrival was varied. 
Since then, the 14th of February had been the dreariest 
day of all the year, because the most haunted by 
memory of departed happiness. But now, this year, 
if she could not have the old gladness of heart herself, 
she would try and brighten the life of another. She 
would save, and she would screw, but she would buy a 
canary and a cage for that poor little laddie opposite, 
who wore out his monotonous life with so few pleasures, 
and so much pain. 

I doubt I may not tell you here of the anxieties, 
and the fears, of the hopes, and the self-sacrifices,—all 
perhaps small in tangible effect as the widow’s mite, 
yet not the less marked by the viewless angels who go 
about continually among us,— which varied Libbie’s life 
before she accomplished her purpose. It is enough to 
say, it was accomplished. The very day before the 14th 
she found time to go with her half-guinea to a barber's, 
who lived near Albemarle Street, and who was famous 
for his stock of singing birds. There are enthusiasts 
about all sorts of things, both good and bad; and 
many of the weavers in Manchester know and care more 
about birds that any one would easily credit. Stubborn, 
silent, reserved men on many things, you have only to 
touch on the subject of birds to light up their faces 
with brightness. They will tell you who won the prizes 
at the last canary show, where the prize birds may be 
seen ; and give you all the details of those funny though 
pretty and interesting mimicries of great people’s cattle 
shows. Among these amateurs, Emanuel Morris the 
barber was an oracle. 

He took Libbie into his little back room, used for 
private shaving of modest men, who did not care to be 
exhibited in the front shop, decked out in the full 
glories of lather; and which was hung round with 
birds in rude wicker cages, with the exception of those 
who had won prizes, and were consequently honoured 
with gilt wire prisons. The longer and thinner the 
body of the bird was, the more admiration it received 
as far as its external beauty went; and when in addition 
to this chance the colour was deep ‘and clear, and its 
notes strong and varied, the more did Emanuel dwell 
upon their perfections. But these were all prize-birds ; 





and on inquiry Libbie heard, with a little sinking at 
her heart, that their price ran from one to two 
guineas. 

“T’'m not Hine 2 ate as to shape and colour,” 
said she, “ I should like a good singer, that’s all.” 

She dropped a little in Emanuel’s estimation. 
However, he showed her his good singers, but all were 
above Libbie’s means. 

“ After all, I don’t think I care so much about the 
singing very loud, it’s but a noise after all; and some- 
times noises fidgets folks.” 

“They must be nesh folk as is put out with the 
singing o’ birds,” replied Emanuel, rather affronted. 

“It’s for one who is poorly,” said Libbie, depre- . 
catingly. : ; 

“ Well,” said he, as if considering the matter, “ folk 
that are cranky often take more to them as shows ’em 
love, than to them who is clever and gifted. Happen 
yo'd rather have this’n,” opening a cage-door, and 
calling to a dull-coloured bird, sitting moped up in a 
corner, “ Here ! Jupiter, Jupiter !” 

The bird smoothed its feathers in an instant, and 
uttering a little note of delight, flew to Emanuel, 
putting its beak to his lips as if kissing him, and then 
perching on his head, it began a gurgling warble of 
pleasure, not by any means so varied or so clear as the 
song of the others, but which pleased Libbie more (for 
she was always one to find out she liked the gooseberries 
that were accessible, better than the grapes which were 
beyond her_reach). The price, too, was just right; so 
she gladly took possession of the cage, and hid it under 
her cloak, preparatory to carrying it home. Ema- 
nuel meanwhile was giving her directions as to its food, 
with all the minuteness of one loving his subject. 

“ Will it soon get to know any one?” asked she. 

“ Give him two days only, and you and he ’ll be as 
thick as him and meare now. You've only to open his 
door, and call him, and he’d follow you round the 
room ; but he’d first kiss you, and then perch on your 
head. He only wants larning, (which I’ve no time to 
give him,) to do many another accomplishment.” 

“ What's his name? I didn’t rightly catch it.” 

“ Jupiter ; it’s not common, but the town is o’errun 
with Bobbys and Dickys, and as my birds are thought 
a bit out o’ the way, I like to have better names for’em, 
so I just picked a few out o’ my lad’s school-books. It’s 
ae ready, when you're used to it, to say Jupiter as 
Dicky.” 

“I could bring my tongue round to Peter better ; 
would he answer to Peter?” asked Libbie, now on the 
point of departure. 

“ Happen he might; but I think he'd come readier 
to the three syllables.” 

On Valentine's day, Jupiter’s cage was decked round 
with ivy leaves, making quite a pretty wreath on the 
wicker-work ; and to one of them was pinned a slip of 
paper, with these words written in Libbie’s best round 
hand :— 

“ From your faithful Valentine. Please take notice: 
His name is Peter, and he will come if you call him, 
after a bit.” 

But little work did Libbie do that afternoon, she 
was so engaged in watching for the messenger who was 
to bear her present to her little Valentine, and run 
away as soon as he had delivered. up the canary, and 
explained for whom it was sent. 

At last he came, then there was a pause before the 
woman of the house was at leisure to take it up stairs. 
Then Libbie saw the little face flush into a bright 
colour, the feeble hands tremble with delighted eager- 
ness, the head bent down to try and make out the 
writing, (beyond his power, poor lad, to read,) the 
rapturous turning round of the cage in order to see the 
canary in every point of view, head, tail, wings and 
feet; an intention which Jupiter, in his uneasiness at 
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being again among strangers, did not second, for he 
hopped round so as continually to present a full front to 
the boy. It was a source of never-wearying delight to 
the little fellow till daylight closed in; he evidently 
forgot to wonder who had sent it him, in his gladness 
at the possession of such a treasure; and when the 
shadow of his mother darkened on the blind, and the 
bird had been exhibited, Libbie saw her do what, with 
all her tenderness, seemed rarely to have entered into 
her thoughts—she bent down, and kissed her boy ina 
mother’s sympathy with the joy of her child. 

The canary was placed for the night between the 
little bed and window, and when Libbie rose once to 
take her accustomed peep, she saw the little arm put 
fondly round the cage, as if embracing his new treasure 
even inhissleep. How Jupiter slept that first night is 
quite another thing. 

So ended the first day of Libbie’s three eras in last 
year. 


—>—. 


ON THE EVILS INDIRECTLY CONNECTED 
WITH THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


BY PHILIP P. CARPENTER, B.A. 


A man’s character may often be known by the com- 
y he keeps: and a system may generally be tested 

y the advantages or disadvantages which follow in its 
train. We have already endeavoured to show, (see 
pp. 76 to 78,) from a consideration of the advantages 
indirectly resulting from the Temperance Reformation, 
that the system of tetotalism is eminently calculated 
to bless mankind, and ought therefore to be recom- 
mended and practised. But it will be urged by some 
of its opponents, that the very reverse of what is there 
stated is often found to be the case; that many evils 
as well as advantages have resulted from the tetotal 
agitation; that in fact, on the balance, it is hard to 
= whether tetotalism has done most good or harm. 

e are still, however, not only willing, but anxious to 
judge the system by its fruits; and we shall candidly 
examine the objections usually brought forward on this 
branch of the subject. We think we shall prove that 
while the advantages already named follow naturally, 
most of them necessarily, from the principles of te- 
totalism ; the evils we are to consider are only adven- 
titiously connected with it, are due to other causes, and 
often might be removed by the very persons who urge 
them as arguments against the system. 

1. “ Tetotalism (it is objected) does not really improve 
a man's character. Your reformed drunkards only 
forsake the ale-bench, that they may become addicted to 
gluttony, smoking, opium, and in fact the worst kinds of 
Sthenethety.” We acknowledge that this has been the 
case in some few instances. We have known some 


quondam drunkards just as enslaved to the dish and the 


pipe, as ever they were to the bottle. We remember 
meeting with two young men, (ultra violent chartists 
and socialists,) who openly avowed that they turned 
tetotalers that they might have more money to spend 
on the most guilty of pleasures. But what does all this 
prove? Simply that giving up one bad habit does not 
tn every case necessarily preclude the falling into others. 
Is that any reason why we should not fight against that 
bad habit? and does it follow that tetotalism is not a 
perfect cure and preventive of drunkenness, because 
some few persons fal! victims, or rather sacrifice them- 
selves, to other kinds of degradation? As well might 
you find fault with hospitals and humane societies, 
because some persons employ their restored health and 
life badly ; as well might you find fault with our reli- 





gious institutions, because some persons apparently con- 
verted, made sober, honest and the like, and able to 
pray with great volubility and ejaculate very piously at 
sermons, are yet full of all sorts of uncharitableness 
and impurity. Opponents of tetotalism, like oppo- 
nents of religion, single out particular instances, "4 
which they may prove almost anything they choose. 
And even in these instances, granting that the individual 
is no nearer heaven than he was before, society is 
benefited on the whole. Tobacco is bad enough; but 
we never heard of a man beating and even killing his 
wife, kicking his children out of doors to lie on the 
snow all night, breaking into houses, attacking females, 
under the influence of the pipe. Gluttony is bad 
enough ; but it is better that a few pounds go in early 
duck and green peas, or sugared buttered toast at home, 
where the wife and children have a chance of plenty to 
eat, than that the same money go into the landlord’s 
till, and the family be left starving. Occasionally you 
meet a dishonest rogue among tetotalers; but every 
drunkard is cheating his creditors at the shops, and 
robbing his family of their food, and clothes, and 
education : so that he is not more dishonest than he 
was before. Worst of all, some tetotalers are unchaste ; 
but how very, very few, compared with the proportion 
among the drinking population! It stands to reason, 
and every observant person knows it to be a fact, that 
alcohol inflames the worst passions, which are naturally 
but too violent and difficult of control. As to the use 
of opium. among tetotalers; after all the inquiries we 
have made on the subject, we have not met with a single 
instance of indulgence in it. The report so generally 
credited was thoroughly sifted some years ago, and 
traced to some publicans of Liverpool. It is true that 
the consumption of opium has greatly increased of late 
years; but to what is this due? Partly to the great 
use of it amongst drunkards; who, after long indulgence 
in spirits, find some new stimulant necessary to allay 
their cravings: partly to the employment of it by 
factory operatives, who in some places make a regular | 
point of keeping a phial of laudanum in their waistcoat 
pockets, getting it filled as they go to their work: but 
principally to the appalling increase inthe consumption 
of “ soothing medicines” for infants, by which, in the 
large towns, and even in such places as Clitheroe, 
Burnley, etc., so large a proportion of children under 
five years of age are consigned to a premature grave. 
It is often asserted that in Turkey, where the people are 
tetotalers by law and religion, the use of opium is 
almost universal. Nothing is further from the truth. 
We have the authority of Sir Charles Fellowes, the 
celebrated Eastern traveller, for asserting that opium is 
almost unknown, except in the large towns ; and that 
even in Constantinople it is only employed by the 
lowest of the people, and not so much is consumed by 
them as by the drunkards of London. The whole then 
amounts to this: that while, in the vast majority of 
cases, the practice of tetotalism produces a beneficial 
change in the character, leads to self-reform and 
restraint in sensual pleasures; in some few instances, 
it leaves a man as bad as it found him, (but not worse,) | 
and he becomes a prey to other fleshly indulgences ; the 
said propensities not being induced or fostered by | 
tetotalism, but belonging to his animal nature not | 
yet subdued, which, when shut out from one channel of | 
gratification, creates for itself another. 
2. “Tetotalism makes men self-confident and bold. 
Here are a number of fellows, but just emerged from 
the lowest depths of ale-house ignorance and degrada- 
tion, who begin to lecture us/ They profess to under- 
stand physiology and chemistry, and even medicine and 
religion itself better than we do :—we, the respectable, 
educated part of the community, who never got drunk. 
We cannot brook such impudence.” Then you must 
either refute their arguments and stop their mouths, or 
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hold your own peace. To make the worst of it, impu- 
dence is not so sinful as drunkenness. We will draw a 
parallel. Our readers have heard or read of Frederick 
Douglass. The pro-slavery men may say: “ See how 
abolition makes men self-confident and bold! Here are 
these niggers, just escaped from the utmost ignorance 
and degradation, who pretend to lecture us, and to prove 
out of reason and scripture, that we are wrong; and 
even accuse us of being the chief supporters of slavery, 
though we have been religious and respectable people, 
and have condemned slavery [in the abstract] all our 
lives.” Boldness in a good cause is a virtue. Peter and 
John were very bold before the Sanhedrim ; and as they 
were poor uneducated people, the Pharisees were very 
angry. Paul was very bold, and yet he had been one of 
the wildest of persecutors. So it is right for men to be 
bold against drunkenness and whatever supports it, 
even though (we should rather say, especially if) they 
have themselves been ita victims. And as to self-con- 
fidence, it would be hypocrisy to pretend doubt and 
hesitation, when none exists in the mind. There are 
some things which are mere matters of opinion; in 
stating these, we should avoid assurance. There are 
others, which are matters of fact and experience: in 
these we can hardly be mistaken. Now every reformed 
drunkard knows practically not only the evils of 
drunkenness, but the evils of drinking; he knows how 
he has been led on through the paths of so-called 
sobriety ; he knows the safety and happiness of te- 
totalism ; he knows also the way in which the respect- 
able and religious support the evil system. In these 
things he must be self-confident, as it is called; or 
rather, confident that he sees and feels important truths; 
—just as confident as F. Douglass is in the slavery 
question. Moreover, having studied points in physio- 
logy, chemistry and medicine, that have not atiracted 
the attention of many professional men, he has a right 
to speak plainly on these subjects, even though the 
ery of “ Craft in danger,—down with the upstarts !” is 
raised against him. Even in religion, things hidden 
from the wise and prudent may be, and often are, 
revealed unto the babes. Wecertainly wish that there 
was more modesty of demeanour among many advocates 
of tetotalism ; we wish the same with respect to religious 
teachers; but tetotalism is no more to be blamed for 
the want than religion itself. 

3. “ But the tetotalers are so terribly bigoted. They 
make it appear that they are right, and every one else 
wrong; they won't allow any one to work with them 
against drunkenness, unless he signs their pledge; and 
Ow denounce all without their narrow pale as drunkard- 
makers.” We confess, with sorrow, that there is too 
much bigotry among tetotalers: and all the really 
Christian advocates of the temperance cause deplore it, 
and are doing all they can to remove it. Still it is not 
the result of tetotalism, any more than the bigotry 
so often seen among sectarians, and even against secta- 
rianism, is the resultof religion. In each case it springs 
partly from ignorance, and partly from the selfish prin- 
ciples of our nature, not yet wholly subdued. But we 
are not to suppose that all is bigotry, which is called 
so: else every earnest propagator of truth must be 
accused of it. If one thing is right and true, its oppo- 
site must be wrong and false. If it is right to be 
honest, it must be wrong to stealeven a pin. If human 
brotherhood is true, every relation implying servitude 
must be false. If it is right to do good as we have 
opportunity, it is wrong to forego an opportunity. So 
if a man can do good by abstaining, he is doing wrong 
not toabstain. If it is true that Christian self-denial 
teaches abstinence, it is false that Christianity can 
encourage drinking. There is no middle course between 
drinking and not drinking. Every one who is not an 
abstainer sanctions and supports the drinking customs 
which tetotalers desire to upset. Now if tetotalers 





are right, (and if they did not think themselves so, they | 
would not be tetotalers,) their very position naturally | 
puts them in antagonism with the whole drinking | 
community; but they are no more to be accused of | 
bigotry on that account than were Luther, Fox, Wesley, | 


and other great reformers, Let it be granted that 


many papists sinned in ignorance ; did that make the | 


corruptions of the church any the less wrong? that 


many soldiers “ know not what they do;” is the man- | 
killing trade any the less sinful? that many slave- | 


holders think they are acting right; are their practices 
any the more Christian? Letit be granted that three- 
fourths of moderate drinkers see no harm in moderate 
drinking : if tetotalers see the harm, is it not their 
duty to tell them plainly of the responsibility that rests 
on them? Those who would say peace when there is no 
peace, May cry bigotry against those who would open 
their eyes and rouse their souls ; but neither the religious 
teacher nor the tetotal advocate must give up on that 
account. And as to the bigotry of tetotalers in not 
allowing others to work with them; we have only to 
say that we cannot ask the enemy to help us to fight 
against themselves. We may love individual pro-slavery 
men; but we cannot ask their help in abolition. We 
may have affection for monopolists; but they must not 
join our free-trade league, unless they subseribe to our 


principles, So we may have great good will to moderate | 


drinkers, but we cannot ask them to help in doing 
away with drinking. Every society has its rules; the 


rule of ours is that we will not drink. We make it, | 
because thus we think that we can best promote temper- | 
agree with our rule, we are | 


ance, If persons do not 
quite willing that they shall work against intemperance 


their own way. If they can succeed better than we do, | 
we shall rejoice, and shall then give up our rule and | 
adopt theirs. Where real bigotry does exist, we confess | 
The higher our light and our privi- | 
leges, the deeper the sin if we prostitute them. In this | 
way, religion itself may increase a man’s guilt: and so | 
an unfaithful tetotaler may be beaten with many | 
stripes, while the ignorant drunkard is condemned to | 


it is a great evil. 


but few; but the influences of religion, and, similarly, 
the results of tetotalism, are good notwithstanding, 

4, “ But tetotalism teaches men to act from the low 
motive of a pledge.” That is, it is very low to promise 
to do right, and to do it in consequence. It would be 
well if those who raise the objection would make more 
promises to do right, and keep them. But if persons 
prefer doing right without promising, we at least are 
satisfied. And if persons give up drinking, without 
saying so, or writing it down, tetotalers will not object ; 
though they may consider that their friends hide part 
of their light under a bushel. But does the pledge 
system of tetotal societies lower men’s motives? The 
highest motive of course is to do right because it ¢s 
right, out of love to God; to do right merely because 
we have promised, is a second-rate motive, Christian 
tetotalera therefore will not abstain because they have 
promised, but because it is right. We sign the pledge 
because we think it right to abstain ; we do not abstain 
because we have signed the pledge. And as to ordinary 
persons; if making a promise and keeping it does not 
raise their motives, it surely does not lower them. . Hise 
it is a very low thing tosign a note of hand, or make 
a marriage vow. The honest and chaste do not need 
these things; but for the ordinary workings of society, 
they are necessary. Let those who are so terribly afraid of 
the low motives of pledges, reflect whether their motives 
are the yery purest for drinking ; whether it is love to man 
and to God, or love to self, that prompts them to spend 
their money in (at best) a useless luxury, and to smack 
their lips over the liquor that is sending thousands of 
their brothers and sisters to destruction. 

6. “ But you must allow that there is @ great deal of 
vulgarity attending on tetotaliem.” Yes: but not one 
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hundredth or one thousandth part of the vulgarity that 
attends on drinking. Let those who are so terribly 
afraid of the coarse language and vulgar demeanour of 
tetotalers at their meetings, for once spend an hour in 
the public-house;-or if they are very genteel, join a 
company that are boozing at the dining-table, after the 
ladies have left the room. If respectability mean 
keeping aloof from the “lower orders,” and never 
talking of anything but what is “ harmonious to the 
ear,” we need not look for it among tetotalers; for 
their rule is to seek and to save them that are lost. 
But if it means the avoidance of degrading pursuits, 
and the honourable discharge of the duties of life, then 
the tetotalers are as respectable as any class of men. 
We earnestly desire to see more refinement of mind 
(not mere genteel deportment) among tetotalers: but 
this must be a work of time. We have to deal with 
those schooled in vulgarity through the influence of the 
drinking custom. And how is it to be effected? Not 
by the “respectable ” keeping aloof from their meetings, 
but by their patiently enduring what is repugnant to 
their tastes, that they may raise them. More has 
already been done in this way by tetotalism, than by 
any other scheme for the elevation of the working 
classes ; and more will be done when the professed 
friends of temperance leave off making objections, and 
strive to remove them by their co-operation. We repeat, 
and we say it from personal observation, that we have 
never heard among tetotalers such vulgar language as 
we have been condemned to be present at when at the 
dinner-table of the rich,—even of members of parlia- 
ment. ° 

6. “ But tetotalism discourages social feeling and 
hospitality.” It does no such thing: it only discourages 
social drinking, and ministering to depraved tastes. 
Supposing a friend had a penchant for opium, or for 
turtle and venison ; should we be inhospitable, because 
we made no supply for what we considered his unreason- 
able wants? Which is the most hospitable course ; to 
spend 50/. in a champagne supper, or to devote that 
money to making a feast for “ the poor, the maimed, 
the blind, who cannot recompense us?” Which is the 
most social; for people to pass away time in drinking 
and smoking together, or for them to enjoy themselves 
in music, reading or conversation, supplying their wants 
with simple food and sober beverages? Those who con- 
demn tetotalers for not being social, could never have 
been at their festive tea-parties; when, with a rich, full 
body of harmonious sound, never to be heard in the 
public-house, they join in “ Home, sweet home ;” or the 
air re-echoes the chorus, 


“We're marching through tetotal ground ; 
We'll never, never drink again :” 


or the glee singers, instead of celebrating the drunken 
exploits of “ Mynheer Van Dunck,” rob the devil of 
his good tunes, and chant forth— 


“ We sober men 

Are met again, 
To sing in cheerful measures ; 

And we peas our hand 

A tetotal band 
To join in our Christmas pleasures. 
Singing, oh, that all England’s eyes might see 
How happy sober men can be. 


Water we'll quaff from nature’s pure store, 
Our temperate feast adorning ; 





But of spirits and ale we’ll drink no more 
han a rose supplies 
When a dew drop lies 
On its bloom in a summer’s morning. 
For a sober man can happy be, 





7. “ But tetotalism leads to the neglect of home duties.” 

This ts a strange objection for the drinkers to make. 

“ Tetotalers forsake their wives and children as much 
to attend meetings, as they used to do when frequenting 
the public-house.” As much, not more ; there is no care 
or good-will then lost,in the change. And which would 
the wife prefer; that her husband should be“ eternally 
a-gate wi tetotal meetin’s,” or that he should go once 
only to the beer-shop? You may bring the same objection 
against religion; that it leads its advocates to “ go 
about doing good,” to the neglect of their families; 
and a difficult thing it is in both instances to know 

where to draw the line between the rival claims. A 

common effect of tetotalism however is, after the first 

excitement has died away, to lead men to take greater 
interest than ever in home duties and enjoyments. 

8. “Tetotalism must be of the devil, because religious 
bodies are against it. It divides churches.” Yor the 
same reason, Luther's doctrines were of the devil. Every 
reformer and true benefactor of his race, is of the devil. 

But where is the schism; in those who assert freedom 
and conscience, and refuse to be bound, and therefore 
are turned out of the synagoguc ; or in those who set up 
tests which Christ never set up, and who turn them out? 
Many hundreds have been turned out of the churches, 

and in some places have formed distinct religious 
societies in consequence, because they refused to 
represent the Saviour’s blood by the drunkard’s drink. 

All this would be avoided if churches would agree to do 
one of three things, wherever the question is conscien- 
tiously mooted : either to adopt the unfermented wine 
altogether, which none, we presume, would consider 
sinful, though they might think it foolish ; or to provide 
both kinds; or if the intoxicating wine alone be used, 
to give liberty to objectors to communicate in the bread 
only. If conscience be respected, and freedom allowed, 
there will be no divisions. 

9. “ But tetotalism leads to a vast amount of wrangling 
about useless things.” We grant that the discussions 
about Scripture texts and ancient wines, are notso impor- 
tant as many tetotalers consider them. But these dis- 
cussions are thrust upon us by our opponents, who will 
not be satisfied with applying the plain principles of 
Christianity to the case, but are for ever ringing changes 
on “Timothy's stomach,” “ marriage feast,” ‘“ good 
creatures of God,” “ wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man,” ete. If people searched the Scriptures as anxiously 
for leave to deny themselves, as they do for leave to 
drink, we should see a marvellous change. Many things 
which appear trifles, and not worth arguing about, 
become important from their connexion with other 
things: just as the white surpliceis connected with the 
system of priestcraft, or the pack of cards with gambling. 
When drinkers leave off their objections, tetotalers 
will gladly leave off their replies. 

10. But to many, the great and convincing argument 
against tetotalism is, that “7 sels up another plan of 
salvation ; makes men neglect religion, and expect to 
be saved by abstinence.” in the first place, drunkards 
cannot be saved without abstinence (though abstinence 
alone cannot save them). Reformed drunkards feel 
this; and if they see religious teachers opposing the 
very means of their cure, it is natural that they should 
distrust them, and the doctrines they preach. Therefore 
those ministers who set their influence against te- 
totalism, have a great deal to answer for; because if 
they were favourable to it, they might win over many a 
reformed drunkard to the cross of Christ. We allow, 
and we do so with deep pain, that many are quite 
satisfied with the step they have taken in reforming 
their drunken habits; but is that the fault of tetotalism? 
Many persons are satisfied with teaching on Sundays, 
and neglect other means of usefulness; is this any 
argument against Sunday schools? Tetotalism does 





Though he drink nothing stronger now than tea!” 


what it professes, and more: it cures and prevents 
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drunkenness, and generally leads to a more thorough 
change of heart and life, as we before showed. And 
when it is not so, when tetotalers remain as irreligious 
as they were before, who is to blame? The (compara- 
tively) few tetotal Christians, who are doing all they 
can to evangelize their brethren? Or the mass of 
Christian professors; who, in their individual and 
collective capacities, might, by along and vigorous self- 
denying effort, not only uproot the drinking customs, 
but (so far as lies within the power of man) convert the 
reformed drunkards to true religion? Wherefore let the 
mote-finders look to the beam. Many persons think it 
a terrible profanation of the Sabbath, that tetotalers 
should hold meetings, distribute tracts, solicit help, and 
take other steps with a view to cure and prevent drunken- 
ness on the Sunday. We advise these persons to turn to 
their Bibles, and see what our Lord said and did, as 
recorded in John v; Mark ii; Matthew xii; and other 
places. We should be glad to believe that the general 
run of sermons were calculated to do as much good to 
drunkards as the general run of tetotal speeches and 
tracts. Some there are who will not allow that a man 
can be religious, unless he attend what they call the 
means of grace; that is, chapel twice or thrice a 
Sunday, and prayer and class mectings in the week 
beside. And if a member turn tetotaler, and neglect 
any of these meetings, assuredly he is a black sheep, 
and has fallen from grace. Now we approve of preach- 
ings and prayer meetings, and all other so called 
religious exercises ; but there are many other means of 
grace. Every good work undertaken from a Christian 
motive, is a means of e. Every duty performed 
from a desire to please , isa religious deed. And 
just as a mother may be enjoying the means of grace 
when making gruel for her sick child,as much as when 
“hearing the parson talk ;” so a tetotaler may be 
building up religion in his soul by going about to reform 
drunkards, as much as by working himself up to the 
fever heat of ejaculation at a prayer-meeting. Still, we 
may on each side take to ourselves the Lord’s rebuke, 
“these things ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” 

We do not remember any other important objection 
brought against tetotalism, from a consideration of its 
effects. We have not yet entered into an examination 
of its leading principles and arguments. But we think 
we have shown that while many good fruits naturally 
result from the system, the evils connected with it, 
so far as they really exist, are adventitious, and might 
be removed by the zealous co-operation of the intelligent, 
the respectable, and the religious. Let our objectors 
come over and help us. We are few; most of us are 
poor, and trained in the worst of schools. Let the 
educated come among us and teach us. Let the genteel 
join us and polish us. Let the promoters of rational 
amusement help us to draw men from the public-house. 
Let sanitary reformers work with us against the dead- 
liest of poisons. Let anti-war men lend a hand, and we 
will close the main entrance to the army. Let free- 
traders adopt our principles, and they will do more to 
cheapen bread and increase manufactures, than by only 
repealing the corn-laws. Let all reformers and philan- 
thropists make common cause with us, and they will 
do ten times more in their liar missions than 
if they worked against us; and they will give us their 
most valuable support as well. And above all, let the 
ministers and disciples of the crucified Saviour swell our 
ranks by their thousands and myriads; let them feed 
our starving ones with the bread of life; let us advance 
hand-in-hand in the holy crusade against our worse than 
Saracen foe; let us together grasp the cross,—that em- 
blem of selfsacrificing, of Divine Love; and the 
assurance to each of us shall be 


IN HOC SIGNO VINCES. 





SPRING FLOWERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘AZETH THE EGYPTIAN.” 


Tun flowers! the lovely flowers ! 
They are springing forth again ; 

Are 0) their gentle eyes 

and in plain ! 

They cluster round the ancient stems, 
And ivied roots of trees, 

Like children playing gracefully 
About a father’s knees. 


The flowers ! the lovely flowers ! 
Their pure and radiant eyes 

Greet us where’er we turn our steps, 
Like angels from the skies ! 

They say that nought exists on earth, 
However poor and small, F 

Unseen by God ; the meanest things, 
He careth for them all ! 


The flowers ! the lovely flowers ! 
The fairest type are they : 

Of the soul springing from its night 
To sunshine and to day ; 

For though they lie all dead and cold, 
With winter’s snow above, 

The glorious spring doth call them forth 
To happiness and love ! 


Ye flowers ! ye lovely flowers ! 
We greet ye well and long! 

With light, and warmth, and sunny smile, 
And harmony, and song! 

All dull and sad would be our earth, 
Were your bright beauties not ; 

And thus, without Life’s Flowers of Love, 
Oh, what would be our lot! 


SONNET. 
CoMPOSED WHILST ON A CoAcH. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Rupe railway-trains, with all your noise and smoke, 
I love to see you wheresoe’er ye move, 

Though Nature seems such to reprove ; 
Though ye the soul of old Romance provoke. 

I thank you that from misery ye unyoke 
Thousands of panting horses. Science, pleased, 
Sees by machinery nerves and sinews eased ; 

And Mercy smiles as eng | ye revoke. 

Calm sanctities, deem not such march profane :— 
Sweet meads, give up your flowers and emerald sod ; 
Small fields, resign ged being without pain ; 

For, thinking on old roads in anguish trod, 

Not to the heart of Nature can be vain, 

Humanity, which serves both man and God ! 
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“Tt is the time of roses, 
We pluck them as we pass.” 
Hoop. . 





Tux spring is gone! the summer is come! Beauti- 
ful as spring is, and delicate and poetical her children,— 
the snowdrop, the violet, the primrose, and the cowslip, 
—we have seen and loved them once more, and we will 
no longer regret them. As they came and passed away 
amid the lingering chills of winter, we welcomed them, 
and we mourned over their departure. No season like 
spring makes us so sensible, by its fleeting beauties, of 
the fleeting time; but summer ie the season of full- 
blown enjoyment, and let us now enjoy it. The great, 
wise monarch of Jerusalem exclaimed, in reviewing 
these very things, “Come on, therefore, let us enjoy 
the good things that are present, and let us speedily 
use the creatures, like as in youth. Let us fill our- 
selves with costly wine, and ointments, and Jet no 
flower of the spring pass by us. Let us crown our- 
selves with rose-buds before they be withered.” That 
was wisdom in Solomon’s time, and it is wisdom now. 
It is wisdom to grasp the good that is before and 
around us, and not to waste time in lamenting what is 
gone, or may soon be going. And June seems the 
season made for the universal rejoicing of all the 
creatures of existence. The country is arrayed in its 
fullest and yet newest beauty. The trees are once 
more thick with leaves, but leaves of the most delicate 
freshness. It is, as Spenser says, wherever we turn 
our eyes, “a leafie luxurie.” The ground is covered 
with dee grass, and the birds, and i and 
flowers, which are moving, singing, and blooming over 
the whole face of nature, are countless. The language 
which years ago I used to describe this season of uni- 
versal Tovaly and delight, I use once more. I could 
find none more expressive :— ’ ; 

It is the very carnival of Nature, and she is prodigal 
ofher luxuries. It is luxury to walk abroad, indulging 
every sense with sweetness, loveliness, and harmony. 
It is luxury to stand beneath the forest side, when all 
is still, and basking at noon; and to see the landscape 
suddenly darken, and the black and tumultuous clouds 
assemble as at a signal ; to hear the awful thunder crash 
upon the ear, and then to mark the glorious 
bow rise in the lurid rear of the tempest, the sun laugh 
jocundly abroad, and 


a 


THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—JUNE. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 








Every bathéd leaf and blossom fair 
Pour out its soul to the delicious air. 


It is luxury to haunt the gardens of old-fashioned 
houses in the morning, when the bees are flitting forth 
with a rejoicing hum ; or at eve, when the honeysuckle 
and the sweetbrier mingle their spirit in the breeze. 
It is luxury to plunge into the cool river; and if ever 
we are tempted to turn anglers, it must bé now. To 
steal away into a quiet valley, by a winding stream, 
buried completely in fresh grass; the foam-like meadow 
sweet, the crimson loosestrife, and the large blue gera- 
nium nodding beside us ; the dragon-fly, the ephemera, 
and the kingfisher, glancing to and fro; the trees 
above casting their flickering shadows on the stream ; 
and one of our ten thousand volumes of delightful 
literature in our pockets :—then indeed might one be 
a most patient angler, though taking not a single fin. 

What luxurious images would there fioat through the 
mind! Gray could form no idea of Heaven superior to 
lying on a sofa, and reading novels; but it is in the 
flowery lap of June that we best can climb 


Up to the sunshine of uncumbered ease. 


How delicious, too, are the evenings become! The 
frosts and damps of spring are past; the earth is dry; 
the glow-worm has lit her lamp; the bat is circling 
about; the fragrant breath of flowers steals into our 
houses; the bees hum sonorous music amid the 
pendent flowers of the tall sycamore tree; the cock- 
chafer is hovering around it; the stag-beetle in the 
south soars cheerily in the clear air; and the moth 
flutters against the darkling pane. 

Go ‘forth when the business of the day is over, thou 
who art pent in city toils, and stray through the newly- 
shot corn, along the grassy and hay-scented fields; 
linger beside the solitary woodland—the gale of heaven 
is stirring its mighty and umbrageous branches. The 
wild rose, with its flowers of most delicate odour, and 
of every tint, from the deepest red to the purest pearl ; 
the wreathed and luscious honeysuckle, and the verdu- 
rous, snowy-flowered elder, embellish every way-side, 
or light up the shadowy region of the wood, Field- . 
peas and beans in full flower add their spicy aroma; 
the red clover is at once splendid and profuse of its 
honeyed breath. The young corn is bursting into ear; 
the awned heads of rye, wheat, and barley, and the 
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nodding panicles of oats, shoot from their green and 
glaucous stems, in broad, level, and wavy expressions of 
present beauty and future promise. The very waters 
are strewn with flowers; the buck-bean, the water 
violet, the elegant flowering rush, and the queen of the 
waters, the pure and splendid white lily, invest every 
stream and lovely mere with grace. The mayis and the 
merle—those worthy favourites of the rig: ards—and 
the woodlark, fill the solitude with their eloquent even- 
SONgS ; 
Over its own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 


the turtle in southern woodlands coos plaintively; and 
the cuckoo pours its mellowest note from some région 
of twilight shadow. The sunsets of this month are 
transcendently glorious. The mighty luminary goes 
down pavilioned amidst clouds of every hue, in the 
splendour of burnished gold; the deepest mazarine 
blue fading away into the highest heavens to the 
palest azure, and an ocean of purple is flung over the 
twilight woods, or the far-stretching and lonely 
horizon. The heart of. the spectator is touched ; it is 
melted and wrapt into dreams of past and present— 
pure, elevated, and tinged with a poetic tenderness 
which can never awake amid the crowds of mortals or 
of books. 

That is June! the carnival of Nature and of man! 
Who does not rejoice in it? Dost thou not rejoice in 
it, my reader? Open thy heart wide as it can expand 
itself—fling abroad thy imagination over the world— 
aud recollect for how many millions of our fellow men is 
June making a paradise and preparing joys. In what 


dells and glens and pleasant lanes in the vicinity of 
ancient villages, and overhung by dewy and odorous 
boughs, do thousands of happy children ramble, and 


gather flowers, and weaye them into posies and gar- 
lands, and areas blest as the angels in heaven, knowing 
no sorrow and fearing no morrow. By what old wells 
bubbling up in shade or sunshine do there sit poets 
and poetesses of God’s making, glorious creatures who 
shall make heaven glad with their songs, though they 
never be heard of on earth, drinking in all that earth 
and sky has of beauty and sweetness. By cottage 
doors, where the flowery honeysuckle stoops down from 
above to bid them another good-morrow, do there sit 
feeble old men and women, who haye nearly done their 
day’s work on the earth ; and in the sunshine, and in 
the breath of flowers that falls upon them, feel the throb 
of joy in their bosoms that ghall accompany them to 
the eternal gates of God. 

But not over England alone does the summer fling 
its beauty and its gladness; throughout all Europe and 
America, and over many a region besides, are not 
mighty and populous nations all astir in the open air, 
filling their souls with a thousand natural and social 
enchantments? God sees them from his invisible 
throne, and doubtless rejoices in their joy; and the 
genius of man has made him of late years a happy par- 
ticipator in the Divine beneficence. His steam-ships 
are speeding over the ocean in all directions, and up all 
beautiful rivers, to bear weary and town-worn mortals to 
scenes of beauty, of novelty, and refreshment. The 
poet quits his winter study, and is off into the moun- 
tains and the woods of distant lands: the painter has 
sold his pictures in the exhibitions, and is off glad- 
hearted to sketch on heath and highland, and amid the 
fresh waves on the coasts of wild far-off islands for 
more. Merchant and lawyer, mechanic and manufac- 
turer, if they cannot yet get away so far, dream of it 
immensely, and plan summer excursions in the autumn. 
Mean time to what temporary and yet delicious snatches 
of country and sea-side do our railways carry out our 
myriads of thirsting and adust population. 

Reader ! the thoughts of all the delights of June are 
too mighty for me. I fling down my pen and start at 





once for the Peak of Derbyshire. Welcome once more 
the caves, and pinnac‘ed rocks, and rushing waters of 
Dove Dale, and the airy summits of Axe-edge or Kinder 


Aeon. Th d breezy hills ! 
e green and breezy —away ! 
My heart is light, my foot is free, 
And, resting on the topmost peak, 
The freshening gale shall fan my cheek,— 
The hills were ever dear to me ! 


—~—- 


THE DIFFUSION OF TRACTS, THE GREAT 
PROMOTER OF TRUTH. 


BY JOSEPH BARKER. 


Ir is my conviction that more will have to be done | 
through the press, than by any other means. Lecturing | 
and preaching are great things, but they are not the | 


greatest. hey can do something which the press 


cannot do; but the press can do much which they | 
Tracts never | 


cannot do. Tracts can go everywhere. 
blush. Tracts know no fear. Tracts never stammer. 
Tracts never stick fast. Tracts never lose their temper. 
Tracts never tire. Tracts never die. 


at little expense. They want nothing to eat. 
gift in return. 


subjects, and in all languages. 
in all places, and at al! hours. And they can talk to 


one as well as a multitude, and to a multitude as well as | 
They require no public room to tell their story in. | 
They can tell it in the kitchen or the shop, in the | 


one. 


parlour or the closet, in the railway carriage or in the 


ormnibus, on the broad highway or in the footpath | 
And they dread no noisy or | 


through the fields. 


tumultuous interruption. They take no note of scoffs, 


or jeers, or taunts; of noisy folly, or malignant rage. | 
They bear all things, eudure all things, suffer all things, | 


and take harm from nothing. They can talk even when 
the noise is so great, as to drown all other voices. And 


they stop when they are bid, or at least when they have | 
They never continue talking after they have told | 
their tale. No one can betray them into hasty or ran- | 


done. 


dom expressions. And they will wait men’s time, and 


suit themselves to men’s occasious and conveniences. | 


They will break off at any point, and begin in at 
any moment where they broke off. And ee 


story twice, or thrice, or four times over if you wish 
them. And they can be made to speak on every subject, 
and on every subject they may be made to speak wisely 
and well. They can, in short, be made the vehicles of 
all truth, the teachers and reformers of all classes, the 
regenerators and benefactors of all lands. 


want my friends to give this subject their attention. 
I feel persuaded that the importance of the press as a | 


means of spreading simple gospel truth, and promotin 


simple Christian piety, is not yet fully understood. | 
Or if it be properly understood, I am sure of this, the | 


press has never yet been employed as it ought to be in 


this great work. -Luther wrote and published no less | 


than eleven hundred works, in a few years, most of them | 


small tracts or single sheets. He published at one 
time from two to three hundred in a single year. It was | 
the multiplication of these tracts and books by the | 
press, and their plentiful distribution among the multi- | 
ve power to the reformer’s principles, | 


tudes, that 
that shook the power of the popedom, and worked so 
great a reformation. It was chiefly by a plentiful supply 
of cheap tracts that Wesley gained his influence wi 

the masses of our countrymen, and worked such happy 
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Tracts can be | 
multiplied without end by the press. Tracts can travel | 
They | 
require no lodgings. They run up and down like the | 
angels of God, blessing all, giving to all, and asking no | 
You can print tracts of all sizes, on all | 
And tracts can be read | 


they | 
will not always answer questions, they will tell their | 
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wonders in our land. It was chiefly by means of a 
plentifal supply of cheap tracts, sold cheap, or freely 
given away, that the early Quakers shook the nation, 
| and, in spite of ‘some excesses in their conduct, and 
some mysteries and errors in their opinions, almost 
frightened the priests and sectarians out of their wits. 
It wag chiefly by means of tracts that Joseph Livesey 
andsome of his fellow-workers, roused the country on 
the subject of tetotalism, and gained for the principle 
| such a firm and general lodging in the souls of the com- 
| munity. Livesey did not lecture so much; but his 
tracts, the fair expounders of his principles, were always 
speaking. Livesey did not visit one place in a hundred ; 
but his tracts went everywhere. Livesey could speak 
only English, but his tracts were soon made to speak 
| both Welsh and German. His tracts made others 
become lecturers, and supplied the Iccturers with truths 
and facts and arguments. And it must be chiefly by 
tracts that the principles of a pure and practical 
Christianity must be spread through the world. Tracts 
| have already done good without end, and they may 
easily be made to do still greater good. Let tracts be 
freely and plentifully circulated, and they will rouse the 
| whole country ; they will shake the foundations of every 
corruption in the land, and bring people in multitudes 
| from darkness to light. from superstition, and error, 
| and sin, to the wisdom, and purity, and blessednexs of 
the gospel of Christ. They will not only set people a 
| thinking, but g talking too. They will raise up 
| lecturers, and help to qualify them for their work. They 
| will bring about a reform which will bless all ages, and 
| spread purity and freedom and peace through all’ the 
| countries of the earth. 


—~p— 


LABOUR-WORSHIP. 


BY EDWARD YOUL. 


“ Laborare est orare.” 


Broruer, kneeling late and early, 
Never working—Praying ever— 

Up and labour—Work is prayer, 
‘Worship is in best endeavour. 


Days and nights not given to service 
Turn thy life to sinful waste ; 

Be no laggard,—be no sluggard, — 
Live not like a man disgraced. 


See—Creation never resteth, 
Ever God creates anew ; 
To be like Him, is to labour, 
To adore Him, is to po. 


Do thy best, and do it bravely, 
Never flag with under-zeal,— 

This is writ as Scripture Holy, 
Thou must either work or steal. 


None have mandate to be idle ; 
Folded hands are vilest crime; 

God’s command is labour-worship, 
In thy youth and in thy prime. 

For I preach the newest Gospel,— 
Work with Hand, and work with Heart; 

Work—the Heavens are working alway ; 
Nature reads a Text to Art. 

Suns beeome the sires of Systems, 
Planets labour as they roll ; 

And the law of their Celestial, 
Is a iaw within thy soul, 





From thy nerves at each pulsation,— 
From the mystery of sleep,— 
Comes a lesson—a monition, 
Whose significance is deep. 
Rightly read, and fitly heeded, 
It will whisper to thy breast— 
“ Thou art clothed around with beauty, 
And an angel is thy guest.” 


But the beauty worketh, striveth, 
And is leading thee apace 

To a Future, whose foundations 
God hath planted not in space. 


Oh, the angel—How he helpeth ! 
Hinder not by act of thine ; 

Lagging limbs, or heart aweary, 
Mar the work of the Divine. 


Be a workman, O my brother ; 
Higher worship is there none :— 

With its hymn of work-devotion, 
Nature is one choral tone. 


As I read the newest Gospel,— 

When the spade divides the clod, 
When the ploughshare turns the furrow, 

Men ip prayer strive with God. 
Pray—* The early rain and latter, 

Lord, withhold not from our toil ; 
Fructify the seed we scatter, 

Witk this worship, in the soil.” 


Say—‘ No slothful inyocations 
From our lips our lives profane ; 
We have kept the old commandment, 
Taking not thy Name in vain. 


“ But they break the old commandment, 
And invoke thy Name with sin, 

Who, their idle hands uplifting, 
Unearned good would garner in. 


“We have new interpretation 
For the old instruction—asx ; 
Best he asketh, most who tasketh 
Sinews, to perform his task.” 
As I read the newest Gospel, 
There is nothing fixed and still ; 
Constant only in mutation 
Is God’s law of Good and III. 


Time was, when the tongue’s petition 
Wisely: wrestled with the skies ; 

Wh :n the flames, that curled on altars, 
Made accepted sacrifice. 


Time was, when the crowd exalted 
Priests above their fellow-men ;— 
But that worship is departed, 
And doth not return again. 


Ever working,—ever doing,— 
Nature’s law in Space and Time ; -- 

See thou heed it in thy worship ; 
Build thou up a Life sublime. 


Ever Idleness blasphemeth 
In its prayer—in its praise ; 
How shall Heaven accept his incense, 
Who is idle all his days? 
Be a workman, O my brother ; 
Trust not worship to the tongue ; 
Pray with strenuous self-exertion ; 
Best by Hands are anthems sung. 


Everywhere the earth is hallowed, 
‘Temples rise on ev'ry soil— 

In the forest—in the city— 
And their priest is Daily Toil. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. T. WALLACE. 


—— “Our people, how live they ? 
Our poor, how feed we them P ” 


Tere has, perhaps, rarely been a period in the 
history of this country, during which the people, in a 
commercial and pecuniary sense, have been more 
generally and more heavily tried, than they are at 
present. All classes, it is obvious, are suffering, and 
suffering most severely. The high price of provisions ; 
the unexpected and almost entire deprivation of one 
principal article of subsistence ; the marked depression 
of many branches of trade ; the unusual augmentation 
of the poor rates ; are circumstances which have affected, 
and affected, too, most powerfully, al/ classes : while the 
famine prevailing in Ireland, and the urgent and almost 
unexampled demands made on the British people, 
to alleviate the miseries of the inhabitants of the 
sister country, which have been met in so prompt 
and generous a manner, have greatly increased the 
pressure which has been, and still continues to be, so 
sensibly felt. 

It is an egregious mistake to suppose, that only the 
very poor are now suffering; ali are burdened and 
oppressed ; and the great bulk of smaller tradespeople 
find, that the burdens at present imposed on them are 
almost insupportable. a the agricultural districts, 
where wages are exceedingly, and, in some parts, 
aa tna low, and provisions unusually high, the 
middling class, without property, scarcely know, in 
innumerable instances, how to proceed, or how to 
maintain their existing position. Rents and taxes are 
so heavy, and business is so stagnant, that it is with 
extreme difficulty they keep their shops open at all. 

The writer was conversing the other day with a 
respectable draper on the subject, and the remark was 
made to him—“ Probably no class suffers more pain- 
fully now than that of haberdashers and drapers, 
throughout the country. In the rural districts, in 
pay gee of the almost famine-price of provisions, 
and the low rate of wages, we, as a class, are doing 
comparatively nothing ; we remain in our shops from 
morning till night, almost without customers; and those 
who were wont to lay out with us a sovereign, do not 
expend now more than a shilling. Indeed, the poor 
and labouring class have no money for us; all goes to 
the baker and grocer, and there is not sufficient for 
them. What will be the result, we know not; and as 
for getting in our usual bills at this season of the year, 
we do not anticipate that; scarcely ever have we found 
such difficulty, either in transacting business, or in 
collecting our regular accounts.” 

This, our readers may be assured, is no overcharged 
statement. It is fully borne out by the experience 
almost of the entire country; and, therefore, what 
wisdom, what care, what economy, what energy, should 
be discovered by our legislators, with regard to any 
enactments they may frame. No money must be 
needlessly expended. Any loans they may contract, 
any taxes they may levy, any pensions they may grant, 
must be carefully and wisely regarded. Everything 
must be done, at this crisis, to diminish the burdens of 
the pom. and especially of the middling class, on 
which the prosperity of the nation mainly depends, and 
by which the very poor are principally supported. This 
is the intelligent, industrious, and excellent class of the 





community, which has now to suffer so severely, and | 
which bears the sufferings endured in so patient and | 
exemplary a manner. This powerful and respectable | 
body of the ple, however, cannot endure these | 
adios much longer ; a change, and an extensive one, | 
too, must soon occur. Relief must be afforded, and | 
most fervently do we pray, that the dark and threaten- | 
ing clouds by which multitudes are now encompassed _ 
may be vse Misr away, and that the sun of | 
prosperity may e out broadly upon them, imparting 
cheerfulness to their homes, joy and gladness to their | 
hearts, and, through them, diffusing universal comfort | 
and happiness, 


Few things distress an intelligent, benevolent, and 


especially a Christian mind more deeply, than to | 


observe the extreme necessity of numbers of the | 
deserving poor of our country, and particularly at this © 
moment, in the rural districts. 


These are the persons who are not obtrusive ; theydo 
not complain until they are compelled; they do not |— 


make a parade of their grievances and miseries. Still, | 
it makes the heart of a philanthropist and a Christian | 


bleed, to perceive what hardships they realize, what & 
miseries thousands of them now endure, and many of & 


them, too, the very gems of our country. | 
Take a few sad examples which have recently come | 
under the observation of the writer. One cottage was | 
entered, where there was a hard-working man, whose | 
wife was ill, and who had two young children. 
“ What do you earn weekly ?” 
“ Five shillings.” 
“ Ts that all?”’ 


« Yes; it is with great difficulty that I can earn six | 


shillings.” 


of the next week ; six loaves, at 9d. the loaf, will more | 
than swallow up all.” 


I well know that the wife of this poor man would |J 
have perished from starvation at an early stage of her |§) 


illness, during the winter, had not prompt relief been 
afforded her, by a neighbouring and respectable family, | 
who unexpectedly discovered the extreme distress | 
suffered. Is not this appalling? 

I went into a wretched habitation the other day, 
where there is a deserving woman at work from morning | 
till night. | 

“ What do you earn weekly?” 

“ Four and sometimes five shillings.” 

“ How do you live at all, with your three children?” | 

“T scarcely know, Sir.” i 

“ Do you have any parochial relief?” 

“ Two loaves weekly.” 

“ Ts that all—can you get no more?” 

“ No more will be allowed me.” 

“ Do you get any tea?” 

“0.” 


“ What do you drink instead?” 
“ Pea-broth, or lard-broth !/ 1!” 
* Ts it possible? Do you get any sugar?” 
* T never see any in my house.” 
“ What do you eat from week to week ?” | 
“ Nothing but bread and boiled peas; and have not 
half enough for myself and children. Formerly, I used _ 
to boil up, twice a-day, a saucepan of potatoes; but when | 
they failed, all failed.” { 
Is not this shocking! but it is only one case, among | 
nds. A most unobtrusive and excellent female | 


recently made her case known to me, and I have the | 


most satisfactory evidence of her high moral, and even | 
Christian character. I pro the following queries :— | 
“ Ts not your health delicate ?” | 
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| “It is very uncertain—I cannot work hard; still I 
' am obliged to labour nearly from morning till night.” 
| “ What are your weekly earnings 3” 
“ Three shillings.” 
“ Can you earn no more ?” 
, “T might earn ae in addition, but I 
| do the washing for myself and children.” 

“You have two daughters, have you not? what do 
they earn ?” 

“ About two shillings each.” 

“ You have, then, seven shillings coming in weekly— 
is that all?” 

“To” 

“ How do you distribute this money?” 


Rent . . ° 
Six loaves at 9d. . 


Soap for washing . 


“ You have, then, nothing for coals or wood—nothing 
for shoes or clothes—nothing for butter or bacon?” _ 
“Oh, no! nothing, except what a benevolent person 


‘| May give me.” 


“ Do you gain no parochial relief?” 

| None at present—I have applied, but out-door 
; relief is refused, unless under very peculiar circum- 
| stances; when application has been made for a little 
| help, the remark has been expressed : ‘ no relief except 
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“You are unwilling to go into the house, are you 
| not?” 
| “ Yes.” 

“ On what ground?” 

| “Not so much on my own account, as my two 
daughters ; they cannot bear, poor girls! to have their 

| hair cut, and to wear the union attire !” 

Nor ought they to enter; this deserving family 

; should be, and must be relieved. These are the worthy 

and excellent poor, whom it would be barbarity not to 

| help; and happy is the writer to state, that, through his 
| earnest solicitations, some scanty relief will be afforded 

‘iB | to the family just referred to. 

iB = In conversing with one r family and another, my 
| heart has been sadly dare Dg marking the hardships 

'| which are now endured; and, until the rate of wages 

| be higher, and the summer crops be got in, it is feared 

that the amount of their sufferings will scarcely be 
diminished. 

What can be more afflictive than the statement of one 
most worthy man to me recently, the father of a large 
family, whose health is precarious, who has been Jaid up 
twice with illness this winter, and whose constitution 
requires support—he told the writer, that he has not 
tasted a morsel of meat for the last twelve months ; such 
a thing his family can never think of gaining. 

My heart bleeds for such persons—honest, amiable, 
and industrious. Their temporal condition ought to be 
improved. They ought to be -placed, by their manual 
labour, in circumstances to enable them to secure a 
| little animal food once a day. Nature requires it; the 
hard-working man requires it; and we hope the day 
will arrive, in the history of our deserving peasantry, 
| when they will be able to see a little wholesome meat 
| on their table, and when their children will partake with 
|| them of that which is so sustaining and invigorating 
|| to the physical frame. We want not luxuries for them, 
| a necessaries ; and, as Shakspere observes, in Corio- 
|; Janus, ~ 


“What authority surfeits on would relieve them.” 


a 





Literary Notices. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Crichton Royal Institu- 
tion for Lunatics, Dumfries. 


Ir is one of the most gratifying proofs of the progress 
of sound knowledge amongst us, that the unhappy 
portion of our fellow creatures who are afflicted with 
disorder of the intellects, often the result of the fright- 
ful anxieties which attend a highly artificial state of 
society, are now in a great measure released from the 
hard and savage treatment which some years ago was 
deemed necessary. It is found that gentleness and 
respect produce their effects on the insane as well as on 
the sane. Liberiy has, therefore, succeeded in a won- 
derful measure to the strait-jacket ; freer exercise, to the 
chain; and society, to the dungeon. The inmates of 
this admirable institution are, by judicious classifica- 
tion, advanced gradually to greater degrees of freedom, 
and thus “ to the curable a vista is opened up which 
closes in liberty.” There are in the house work-rooms, 
a concert-room, and a theatre. The patients are en- 
couraged to work, to read, and even to write. They 
have a monthly periodical sheet, which is filled with 
contributions by the patients, which any one might 
read without any suspicion of insanity in, the authors, 
but which no one could read without deep interest in 
its various papers, containing much excellent reasoning 
on popular topics, and poetry, often translated from 
almost every European language. They cultivate 
musical composition and drawing, others try their skill 
at philosophy and the drama. One gentleman may be 
seen seated at his easel, while another is engaged in the 
most elaborate and beautiful illustrations of some of the 
works of the Persian poets. The sound of the guitar, 
pianos, the violin, and flute, may be heard in various 
parts of the building. One person is engaged in mathe- 
matics, another in statistics, and conversations may be 
heard in French, Italian, or Spanish. They are indulged 
with a large supply of newspapers from all parts of the 
world. Promenades and rural excursions are promoted, 
and numbers of the patients are continually going about 
in the town and neighbourhood, and attend public meet- 
ings, so thoroughly orderly in their proceedings as to 
attract no attention. The success of these humane 
plans must be hailed with sincere gratification by every 
one, as they must become rapidly universal, and tend in 
the same degree to reduce the amount of human suf- 
fering ; for how many suffer with each one afflicted with 
a mental malady? The following translation will be 
read with pleasure, both from its own beautiful senti- 
ment, and from its being the work of a lunatic :— 


ALPINE LAY. 


[KRUMMACHER. ] 


*Mip loftiest Alps God’s majesty is spread ! 
The dawn he painteth red, 
The flowerets white and blue, 
And washeth them with dew. 
*Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 


*Mid loftiest Alps sweet herbs profusely grow ; 
The genial that blow, 
Health on their wings convey: 
The breath of God are they ! 
*Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 


*Mid loftiest Alps the fostering sun the while 
Maketh the vales to smile, 
The glacier’s frozen brow 
With rainbow hues to glow. 
*Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 
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*Mid loftiest Alps the bleating flocks each day 
Across the mountains stray ; 

Fresh pasture still they find, 

And oe leave behind. 

*Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 


*Mid loftiest Alps gush streams of silver sheen 
The yawning cliffs between ; 
Fearless the chamois stand 
And drink from God’s right hand! 
Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 


Mid loftiest Alps in peace the shepherd lives, 
He knows that he who gives 
His tender lambs to feed, 
Their master too will heed. 
*Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 


A Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History of 
England, from the Revolution of 1688 to the present 
time. In Seventcen Letters, addressed to the Young 
Men of Great Britain. By Txomas Dovsiepay, Esq. 
Author of “ The True Law of Population.” London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1847. 


Tus is a most instructive volume. No work more 
essentially important to them can be read by the young 
men of England. It is they who will have to live 
under, to contend with, and probably enact the ex- 
tinction of, the imminent and daily advancing evils 
which are here traced from their origin to their now 
menacing and gigantic greatness. Let both young and 
old. and middle-aged men read and ponder, and lay 
seriously to heart the solemn facts, and equally solemn 
reasonings, with which this book abounds. Nothing 
can be more useful than to see from what a state of ease 
and comfort this nation has been reduced, and to what 
a critical condition of debt, pauperism, and political 
hazard it has been conducted, by the system of whole- 
sale wars, national debt, and taxation, since the boasted 
Revolution of 1688. Let every man who would under- 
stand our present situation, and what it is that really 
ails us—that makes all struggling, yet sinking—all 
yet poor—all industrious, yet restless and un- 
happy, and mark how taxation has advanced with 
war; how the dearness of all articles of life with 
taxation; how crime has progressed with deepening 
poverty, like its shadow ; and how fatally the load of 
war-created debt is weighing us down year by year, 
deeper and deeper. . 

A momént like the present is the true time for every 
one to patise, and ask himself to what we are really 
tending. After thirty years of peaceand of unremitted 
industry, what is our condition? The Whigs, who came 
in with the great avowed object of retrenchment and 
reform, laid on 10 per cent. on the assessed taxes to 
enable us to pay the interest of the debt. It did not 
suffice ; the pressure hurled them from office, and Sir 
Robert Peel coming in, was compelled to lay on the 
Property Tax. That does not suffice. At every little 
ruftie of the season, or of commercial affairs, we are on 
the verge of revolution and national bankruptcy. The 
great monster debt goes on sinking us. We cannot 
contend with the industry of a world under this incubus, 
and every year, our manufacturing population is crushed 
deepér and deeper into the slough of poverty and misery. 
Let any one imagine a man preparing to run a race—and 
we are running one with the industry of the whole 
world— taking astill heavier man on his shoulders: let 
us suppose @ man going to fizht against a host with his 
hands tied behind him, or a man essaying to.swim across 
the Thames with a ton of lead on his back, and we 
get a notion of our present national condition. What 
shall be the end of it? Let every thonghtful-‘man read 
this able and most timely work, and he will see. He 


accessible to every reader. 






will then learn, if he did not know it before, why 
Antierica, Germany, Francé, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
even Russia, are every year filching away our tradé and 
manufactures. He will see why any of those Powers 
insults us, and robs, and wé dare not resent it. Why 
we crouch in all international questions, and swag¢er, 


are laughed at, and éreep out with humiliated attitude. | 


Why Texas, Oregon, Tahiti, Spain, Cracow, and other 
territories are invaded by the great powers of Europé 
and America, and we daré not effectually oppose. It is 
because we have thoroughly erippled our national 
resources to assail those who now rejoice to trample us 
down—while at home, famine and daily diminished 
work, and still more diminishing wages, sap the founda- 
tions of our peace, and prepare a dreadful day for the 
future. This condition Tennyson has admirably de- 
scribed in poetry, — > ; 3 


“Slowly comes ‘a hun 


people, a & Tion, higher, 
Glares at one that n coe 


and winks behind a slowly-dying fire.” 


But this sure-footed fact, this lion—a hungry people 
—drawing slowly, but certainly, upon the nodding and 
winking government behind the fire of taxation, which 
is exhausting itself, is dealt with in caitse and detail by 


Mr. Doubleday ; and we especially recothmend to the | 
reader his two last chapters, “ General State and Pro- || 


spects of the Country,” and “A Few Words on Imme- 
diate Prospects.” 


Mr. Knight's One Volume Edition of the Works of 
William Shakspere. To be completed in twelve 
parts. Parts I. & II. London: C. Cox, King 
William-street, Strand. 


Tuis re-issue of a noble and standard work is @ boon to | 





the public. To p the works of Shak- 
spere, plays and poems, in this handsome form, With the 
carefully corrected text of Charlés Knight, the notes 
and biography, and the illustrations by Harvey, for the 
trifling sum of one shilling a month, or twelve 
shillings for the whole, is such a thing as till now would 
have been pronounced impossible. The enterprise 
deserves to be supported in ‘as liberal @ spirit a it is 
conceived in. 


millet. 
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The Philosophy of Health. By Sovriwoob Sura, M.D, 
Knight's Monthly Volume. 2 vols. London: 
Charles Cox, King William-streét. 


We are aware that in our ¢iiticisms we are apt to 
appear somewhat eulogistic. The secret, in fact, of 
our criticism is this :—bad books die fast enongh of 
themselves, if you let them alone. 
therefore, with them, except they contain really per 


nicious sentiments, that are likely to influence the | 


public. We prefer in our small space to select, and 
recommend heartily, those works which heartily de- 
serve it. The present work has won for itself its own 
deserved fame. We rejoice to wee it thins made 
It ought to be in the 
hands of every young person, and of every mechanics’ 
library and reading-room. The revelations ‘contained 
in these volumes, of how fearfully and wonderfully we 
are made, must prove the most powerful incentives to 
& proper care of our héalth and ih, and against 
every vice, excess, and rance which Will injure 
the fine ‘and marvellous organization on which depends 
our comfort, our usefulness, and our very ‘existence. 
The whole of Dr. Southwood Smith’s writings are pecu- 
liarly characterised by the desire to give us just views 
of ourselves and of the gracious Power who niade us. 
They cannot be too much studied for the happiness 
of the human family, 








We meddle not, | 
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conven THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNER We GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


The Ten Hours Bill—By the time this number of our 
Journal appears, this benevolent bill will have become English 
law. No circumstance can more strikingly show the strong 
ome regarding it which exists amongst all classes, than that 
the has. been carried through Parliament in all its stages 

large majorities, at a time when, so far from the active state 

our pea sharply on the labour of those it 


wisely, however, kept its attention fixed on the fact that it was 
not providing for a single season, but for all seasons ; and it 
was aware that even in this slack condition of business, though 
labour was restricted to days, the hours of those days were not 
at all diminished. The master manufacturers who cut off several 
days in the week, because the demand for goods was small, took 
care to leave the remaining days as long as ever, and to exact 
their full pound of flesh. , 

We rejoice in the passing of the bill. We are as resolved as 
any persons can be to see women and children protected from a 
continuance of the hours of labonr, which is destructive to the 
growing and the tender constitution, and is alike fatal to phy- 
sical and moral health. We have listened to all the arguments 
of the masters, that the matter should be left to them+that 
legislation should not interfere; but we have been compelled to 
remember that the shortening of hours of labour has never yet 
been the work of the masters; it has, on the contrary, been 
invariably the work of legislation From the days when little 
children were bought up all over the country from the parish 
authorities at 5/. per head, and conveyed by cart-loads to the 
manufacturing districts, and were there employed in relays, day 
and night, in the mills, one set of poor tired creatures turnin 
into the same beds which another just arisen to work had 
quitted, so that these beds from year’s end to year’s end never 
were cold,—from then up to the present time we look in vain 
for the fact of the master manufacturers having voluntarily, 
and by agreement amongst themselves, shortened the daily 
hours of labour. And yet they asked to have this leit to them ! 

ow long?—They did not say. But John Bright said that he 
had no objection to the shortening of those hours, only he 
objected to government interference. This, in fact, was a total 
concession of the question. It was admitting it to be right and 
necessary—the mode of doing it was all. But being right and 
necessary ; the public are quite right too in adopting the only 
mode which, after leaving it for a cexitury to the masters, now 
has been resorted to. 

At the same time, we agree so far with the master manufac- 
tarers, that it is beginning at the wrong end of the question. 
That we should have begun with making trade free, and levelling 
the incumbrances on our manufacturing system to the scale of the 
facilities of those foreign nations with whom we have to compete. 
That, truly, is the right end ; but then, with the exception of the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, nobody cares to begin at this end. 

r debt remains ; our sinecures and government extravagance 
Temain; reform and retrenchment we hear nothing of; and, 
therefore, if we wait for the protection of the lives and health 
of our women and young people till all these things are done, we 
may go on immolating thousands on thousands. It ismuch better 
to begin at any end, so that we do but begin. Evils. we are qui 
aware, will result from this beginning. We cannot force profits 
in our present circumstances; and if days are shortened, wages 
are sure to be shortened too; and the very work-people them- 
selves will probably be the first to ery out against the measure 
ftom which they have fondly hoped for relief. 

But onr trust is, that what is once done will never be undone 
again; but that it will become an additional necessity for a 
general, a zealous, and a determined co-operation of the people 
for the extension of the franchise, and, through it, for a real 
reduction of our taxation, so that we may be able to manufac- 
ture and trade with profit. That once effected, both master and 
man will be contented with ten hours’ labour a day; till we 


We work vor all, and we desire to work witn all.—Eps. 


effect that, we can do nothing for our relief under our crushing 
load, but shift the burden from one shoulder to the other. The 
people will never be at ease, never well fed and well clothed, 
their children will never be well educated, nor themselves be 
properly paid for a fair amount of labour, till they get @ Bill for 
shortening the hours of the Debt which crushes out of them all 
their share of profit, and their very lives. 

Proposal for a Million Fund for the extinction of Monopoly.— 
Sir,—Allow me to suggest an idea to destroy oppression and 
monopoly from this country. I propose that a million of indi- 
viduals 6 all each subscribe twenty shillings, which gives at once 
a capital of one million. I propose with it that they shall 
oom corn and other things which are required by THE 

EOPLE. Let the people give their patronage to such a scheme 
for good, and oppression will in time be driven from the land. 

9, Green-street, Theobalds-road. J. S. SHEPHERD. 

Continued extension of Co-operation —Colchester, May 19th, 
1847.—Srr,—A small number, composed entirely of the working 
classes of this town, having formed themselves into a “ Co- 
operative Society,” they are desirous of opening « correspondence 
with other societies of a similar nature in different parts of the 
country, for the purpose of obtaining, and, as far as they may 
be able, of diffusing information on the highly-important subject 
of co-operation. They conceive that a small space in your 
Weekly Record would be the most effectual means of putting 
them into communication with some who are able and willing to 
lend a helping hand in this work; they, therefore, would feel 
obliged by your allowing a small space for this purpose. 

Any communication addressed to T. B., Post Office, Colchester, 
will be duly acknowledged. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tnomas Bacon. 

Juvenile Delinguency.—It is cheering to a thoughtful and 
benevolent mind to perceive that at last the march of an 
enlightened liberalism is forcing attention to the condition of 
the poor juvenile delinquent. We are now happily approximating 
to that bloom of Christian charity which regards the criminal as 
a child of the same God, and a brother of the same family, as 
that to which we belong. Sympathy for the youthful trans- 
gressor is now even publicly expressed by those who are com- 

lied to administer his punishment. But the philosophy of 
juvenile delinquency is not yet understood, nor adequately appre- 
ciated even by the most philanthropic. We have been so long 
taught to consider the offender against the laws of society as a 
being only to be punished, that it is hard to divest ourselves of 
this prejudice, or to convince us that he is to be dealt with in 
any other way. And this feeling, however much opposed to 
philosophy or to the acknowledged spirit of Christianity, is 

lefended even at the present day, on the ground that it is 
healthful to public morals, inasmuch as it is an unmistakeable 
sign of the reprobation with which a breach of the conventional 
laws of morality is visited by society. So that there is a diffi- 
culty to be grappled with in the case even of the juvenile 
criminal, which exists not in reference to any other claimant of 
public sympathy and consideration. Unfortunately, while we 
are hesitating or disputing as to the propriety of adopting the 
preventive or curative mode of treatment, the causes of crime 
are multiplying themselves, and innocent, God-created children 
are training for destruction around us. We will take a type of 
this very numerous class from the every-day life of our own 
long-vaunted civilized and Christian nation. 

There is a Jit of humanity in the shape of a boy, five or six 
years of age, standing at the door of a pu lic-house. The night 
is cold and winterly. The poor child has scarcely a rag to cover 
him ; his little limbs tremble from the combined terrors of 
hunger, fear, and cold. Yet he is patient ; young as lie is, he has 
learnt to bear hardships with a resignation that would do honour 
toa saint. In that little hell, called a pot-house, there is sonic 
one dear to him, yet one whom he dare not approach. Perhaps 
it is his only friend on earth, or it may be his parent ;—it is 





both; and yet, undeserving the name of either. For see, as 
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soon as the quick eye of the lad discovers his brutal father 
staggering.towards him, with curses on his lip, he hurries into 
a hand-cart standing at some distance from the door, and covers 
himself over with a filthy bag. It seems he had been left in 
charge of the cart, and his father had threatened to beat him if he 
did not remain where he left him at the time he went to indulge his 
“ quenchless thirst,” in the warm kitchen of the public-house. But 
the boy, benumbed with cold, and finding his father was so 
long, ventured to steal‘out of the cart to learn the cause of his 
delay. Irritated at seeing the. boy out of the cart, the father 
aims a terrific blow at him, which, but for his own drunken 
state, and the dexterity of his son, would have stunned the 
latter on the spot, .The boy hurries to the cart, as if for his 
life, and with tears entreats the forgiveness of his unfeeling 
arent. 
. This sight is suggestive of a few thoughts, which may be 


worth noticing. And without laying claim to the character of | Ty, 


a prophet, I think I can predict the destiny of the lad. That 
beautiful sentiment of our nature, filial affection, is not yet com- 
pletely chilled in his breast, for his unnatural parent; but it 
speedily will be. The all-absorbing selfishness of the father 
will be caught by the son, and in his own defence he will 
be compelled to deceive, to impose upon, and finally to leave the 
man, who ought to have been his guide and protector. We 
cannot well expect that he will meet with Jet/er friends in the 
world, than he found in his own parent. The poor little fellow 
must live; and then will commence his life of antagonism to 
society. He has never heard of the eighth commandment, but 
he feels an internal command to eat,—and to obey ¢hat he must 
steal. He is taken to prison—introduced to more expert thieves 
—becomes known to the police—and is soon an old offender. 
The Recorder in passing sentence of transportation upon him 
laments that one so young should be so depraved, so abandoned, 
so incorrigible. If he survive the infliction of the merciless 
sentence, he returns, if possible, more harden€d in crime ; and 
finding the laws of society still against him, he becomes a 
matured scoundrel. He is again transported, and i to make 
up the “cargo of Ruffians,” so facetiously alluded to on a 
late oceasion by the philosophic Lord Brougham in his speech 
in the House of Lords. This may be said to be for the most 
part the history as well as the philosophy of crime in this 
country ; and I would ask whether the Recorder, who is paid 
for punishing this lad, or even my Lord Brougham, who merely 
condescends to allude to him in scorn, would not have been 
equally the criminal and the “ ruffian,” if placed in similar dete- 
riorating circumstances? Or, is it not possible that that unfor- 
tunate child, placed by the “ accident of birth” in a purer moral 
atmosphere, might have been trained to become at least as 
virtuous, and perhaps as useful a member of society, as either of 
the favoured potentates alluded to? Nay, there is every reason 
to hope that by the great Judge of all, whose “ ways are not as 
our ways,” he is even ow held as morally guiltless as they. It 
is on society that he will bend Ais indignation ; and those who 
have scourged and contemned the innocent, cee (whom 
he numbers among Ais children) will be visited wi —— 
justice. . H. H. 

, Plan for Diminishing Suffering in the Slaughter of Animals.— 
Having been attracted by your open. invitation to receive the 
opinions of individuals on whatever may appertain to the public 
good,—and having read the communication from a lady of 
‘Edinburgh on the subject of “ Slaughter-houses,”—-L am induced 
to offer a suggestion in reference to the same subject, which, if 
you think worthy of insertion, may, I hope, find a place in your 
forthcoming “ Weekly Record.” 

The guillotine, proposed by Joseph Ignace Guillotin to the 
National Assembly of the French Republic, with the object, I 
believe, of rendering more expeditions and less painful human 
executions, might be much more appropriately and legitimately 
applied to the decapitation of those animals that form so im- 
portant a portion ‘of the food. of this “vast metropolis, and 
populous empire. In furtherance of this view, I propose the 
construction of extensive “ Slaughter-houses,” or “ Abattoirs,” 
in each exterior quarter of the capital, and all large towns, on 
the principle“of th illotine, which, unattended with the tor- 
pres Pine cn unavoidably yoga — me! anes it early 
slaughtering” to’ by your Edin! correspon 
should ‘put an immediate end to the lives of those creatures, 
(whose flesh’ in our climate is so necessary to human suste-. 
nance,) in numbers of fives, tens, or such as the exigencies. 
of the population and season might require. - 

Actuated only by. motives of mercy and humanity, and a4 


«da the Parish of St" Nicholas Olavs, 





desire to suppress the present prolonged and more brutalizing 


method of putting,to death those animals, and the demoralizing 
effects consequent ‘thereon, I have ventured to address myself 
to a subject, which ap daily to be forcing itself on the 
consideration of the ing portion of the community, and 
the Government.— PHILANTHROPOS. 

P.S.-The writer abstains from a more detailed explanation of 
his views, for which: he does not take to himself the credit of 
‘originality, although.he has never heard ‘of or seen a similar 
proposal as a substitute for the existing method. 

The Rochdale Peace Society held its first anniversary on the 
18th of May. George Ashworth, the president, was in the 
chair. - William Logan, the well-known domestic missionary, 
and the secretary of this society, the Rev. George Hallat, the 
Rev. Joseph Townsend, Oliver Ormerod, Henry Kelsall, and 
the Rev. William Burchell, addressed the meeting.’ Their chief 
resolution protested solemnly against the entire military system, 
e Report contains the following striking facts :— 7 

“ To give an idea of ‘the extent of mortality in’ the army, it 
has been ascertained, for example, that of one thousand iebliod 
from twenty to thirty years of age, stationed in Jamaica, the 
average deaths amounted in a single year to one hundred and 
Sorty-three ; whilst of one thousand young men of similar ages, 
engaged in the pursuits of civil life in Britain, the ave 
number of deaths was only fifteen. The Military Gazette of the 
18th of October, 1846, contains the names of three hundred dnd 
twenty-three soldiers of the 60th and 80th regiments, who died 
in course of the previous month of June. Joseph: Christy, of 
Reading, stated lately in a note to the secretary,—‘ A corre- 
spondent writes me respecting a regiment abroad that died out 
three times, being kept up by reinforcements from time to 
time” It has also been computed that, if the mortality were as 
great throughout the world as it has been in the English gar- 
risons in Jamaica, Bermuda, Hong Kong, Madras, and 
the whole human race would become extinct in about ‘eleven 
years! The enormous sum of 189,014/. 4s. 3d. was expended 
in recruiting the army during 1846. 


“ It appears from Parliamentary returns, that from 1839.to |e 
1848 (five years), corporal punishment was inflicted on British |i) 
soldiers in no less than 14,813 cases. A return has also -been |; 


recently made to the House of Commons, from which. it 
appears that from January, 1845, to July, 1846, a period of 
nineteen months, there were 337 cases of flogging in the dif- 
ferent. regiments within the United Kingdom; and that not 
fewer than 38,770 lashes were inflicted, being an average of 
—_ one — = Ha lashes in each ed of flogging! 

nd in support of this legalised system of deception, slavery, 
cruelty, immorality, and practical infidelity, we paid in 1846 
about 7,253,285/.” 
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